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Leading Colleges of the Disciples 








BETHANY COLLEGE 


Seventy-fifth session opens September 
st Courses Classical, Scientific, Do- 
mesti Science Agriculture, Music, Art, 
Ministerial, Normal and Commercial 

Two dormitories for young men and 
one for young women A thorough Pre- 
paratory Department A new fireproof 
dormitory, with 75 rooms New $80,000 
building for Science, Agriculture, Horti- 
culture and Domestic Science College 
farm of 535 acres 

Located on trolley line, seven miles 
southeast of Wellsburg, Brook County, 
W. Va and forty miles south of Pitts- 
burg and fifteen north of Wheeling. Ex- 
penses low Graduates in Normal De- 
partment are given first-grade teachers’ 
ertificates 

For catalog and full information write 
PRESIDENT THOMAS E. CRAMBLET, 

LD, Bethany, W. Va. 





The Bible College of Missouri 


COLUMBIA, MO. 





AM@filiated with University of Missouri 
Mutual interchange of credits Prepares 
students for ministry, missions and social 
. vies Supplies religious Instruction to 
atate iniversity students 

These inatitutions combined afford un 

sual sdvantages nearly 300 teachers, 
with equipment of about three million 
lollars 

G. D. EDWARDS, Deas. 
da BD . ‘ ’ 
BUTLER COLLEGE 
INDIANAPOLIS 
FIRST SEMESTER OPENS SEPT 1915 

Rutier is a Standard College with thor 

it irae leading to the legrees of 
Rac r of Arts and Bachelor of Science 

’ trong undergraduate basis the col- 

t Is grad t work leading to the 
la Art ind the Bachelor f Di 
t is that there is no royal 

: : ducation, and en irages no 
a} t T? college offers a liberal 

! ti il and : strong special 
ed t t teachers, ministers and mis 
( spondence nvited, esp ally fron 

s and missionaries who plar 
raduate work Send for catalog 
THOMAS CARR HOWE, President. 





CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


and Conservatory of Music 


A STANDARDIZED JUNIOR 
FOR WOMEN 


COLLEGE 


, "arte ear Hilsotr 1 lleg 

i i tow whose busine is ed 

S f Musi Art Express Hiome 

ind Business Twenty col 

t 1 instructors, five ir~e bulld 

t 1 ‘ impus Attractive 

! ndividual ure Outdoor 

' ized b'« year book ad- 

Irs 

wns. .. W. ST. CLAIR-WOSS President, 

noo Cellege Place, Columbia, Me. 





The Disciples’ Divinity House 
of the University of Chicago 


ted the graduate training of 
tr Offers complete rses it 
y »u Educat nd § 
t tudies i history 
ind p t of tt 
" included the cu 
HERBERT t.. WILLETT, PA.D. Dean. 





SPOKANE UNIVERSITY 


SPOKANE, WASH 


tandardized Christian School estab 
1 t parliament of the north- 
“ | mn, beautiful and healthful 
t ty Courses offered Bible, 
I Art Musk Civi ingineering, 
f Expression Assaving Home 
" ‘ Fine Arts Tuition and ex- 
Ww Catalog on applicatior 
I. N. MeCASH, President. 








MISSOURI 

















Founded ’ N y Alumnae 
1848 CHRISTIAN over 500 
C O L L E G E 
CAMDEN POINT, - MISSOURI 
Boarding-school for girls; fully accredited 
in high-school courses; employs only such 
teachers as meet the junior college stand- 
ard. Centrally located; on electric line half- 
wa between Kansas City and St. Joseph, 
mn Rh. I. between Cameron and Leavenworth 
Rural life with city advantages. The cam- 
pus is large and beautiful; good gymnasium; 
basket-ball and tennis court Special de 
partments: Vocal and Instrumental Musik 
Art: Expression; Commercial Special care 
iven to character-building and religious 
trails Prices most reasonable. For 

talog rddress 

Fr. J. YOKLEY, President. 
rT TE Y 

KEUKA COLLEGE 
Keuka Park, New York 

Ideally located in the center of the beau- 
tiful lake district of the Empire state 

A small college with full collegiate and 
raduate requirements of New York state 
The degrees of B. A. and B. 8S. given under 
1! eu rf th Universit of the State of 
New Yor 

Keuka Institute iffiliated institution 
ffers paratory courses 

Hor itmmosphere serious school spirit 

phas ‘ Christian ideals 

Send fi italogue 

Joseph A. Serena, President 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des Moines, ta 
HILL M. BELL, President. 

Ed ational conditions of the present 
time enable the school in the large cen- 
ter of population to offer the more effi- 
clent education and life training. 

Drake University is situated in a town 
of 100,000 people, declared by Clifford G 
Roe to be the most moral town of its 
size in America 

Drak University offers work recog- 

zed as standard in Liberal Arts, Bible, 
Law, Education and Music Included in 
the Liberal Arts college are special 
ourses preparatory to Medical or Engi- 
neering work 

The special schools include training for 
teachers in all subjects, including Art 
tiome Economics, Physical Education and 
Religious Education 

For information, address 

The President, Drake University. 
7 4 ‘ ‘ 
EUREKA COLLEGE 
EUREKA, ILLINOIS, 

(‘o-educational Established 1855, this 

! | has had sixty years of successful 
1idministratior Students in every state 
ind many foreigr ountries Academy in 

nectior 

A splendid gymnasium with complete 

iern equipment is being erected Lab- 
ratory and library facilities . excellent 
Commodious girls’ dormitory Above all 
fine Christian atmosphere 

Eureka is fully accredited in the creat 
iniversities ind here graduates make 

ood Departments of Arts Science 
Theology Music and Domestic Science 
Idea location, within three hours’ ride 

f Chicago Address 

H. OO. PRITCHARD, President. 





HIRAM COLLEGE 


Standards high, ful! recognition by prin- 
’ 


pal universities and standardizing 
igencie 
Courses well balanced, leading to bache- 
ors ind masters’ degrees Accredited 
Department of Education Special 
surses ir Christiar Literature and 
Service Public Speaking and Musi 
Combined courses looking toward En- 
b eering Agriculture, Law and Medi- 


i 
Faculty stromg in training, expertence 
ind personality 


Student life wholesome. Athletic, liter- 
ry, religious, musical and social or- 
ganizations vigorous 

Keligtous life deep, loyal, permeating al! 


ictivities 
Situation beautiful, healthful, accessible 
Expense low for advantages offered 
MINER LEE BATES, President, 





Hiram, Ohio. 


PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY 


ENID, OKLAHOMA. 


Regular Scientific and Literary courses 
in College of Liberal Arts, School of Edu- 
cation, College of the Bible and School 
of Fine Arts, including voice, piano, pipe 
organ, violin, wind instruments, oratory 
and expression, and paintng. 


A good plant embracng approximately 
two acres of floor space. Well equipped 
library, laboratories and gymnasium. 

OLIVER N. ROTH, A. M., Chancellor. 

EK. V. ZOLLERS, A. M., LL.D., 
President Emeritus. 





Transylvania University 
The College of the Bible. 
Courses leading to the A. B, B.S. M 
A., P.Th. B. and B.D. degrees. Prepares 
for teaching, social service, ministry, 
mission field and rural church. Faculty 
of well trained specialists. Excellent li- 
braries, laboratories and dormitories 
Work fully accredited. Personal atten- 
tion given to each student. Opportunity 


for self-help Many students make a 
large part of their expenses. Scholar- 
ships for high school onor graduates, 
and sons and daughters of ministers. 


Endowed scholarships. Students for the 
ministry and mission fleld may receive 
scholarship aid covering all regular fees 


und room rent. Session opens Sept. 13, 1915 


Afords ideal life. 
courses, Music, Art, Expression, 
Science, and Domestic Art. 

R. H, CROSSFIELD, President. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Standard 
Domestic 





Virginia Christian College 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


An institution with high ideals, and 
location unsurpassed for health and 
beauty in the famous Piedmont Section 


of Virginia 

Campus of 85 acres Co-educational. 
Preparatory and College courses in Lib- 
eral and Fine Arts. Strong faculty. Ex- 
penses low Some scholarships to offer. 
Write W. G. SHACKLEFORD, Registrar. 








WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 


and Conservatory of Music 
FULTON, MO. 
religious welfare 
carefully guarded 
education neglected. 
College with special depart- 
Music, Art Expression, Lan- 
Home Economics Faculty 
foremost Universities of Eu- 
America. Twenty-eight new 
Knabe pianos in Conservatory of Music 
no better equipped music department 
in any Middle West college. Teachers 
Training Courses given 
teautiful grounds, modern 
ments, handsome brick 
1dvantages fuaranteed 


Where 
daughter is 
phase of her 

A Junior 
ments in 
guage and 
trained in 
rope and 


the of your 


and no 


appoint- 
buildings All 
as advertised 


College owned by Christian churches of 
Missouri 
Write for new illustrated catalog, ad- 


dressing the secretary. 
WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE, Fulton. Mo, 





CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


A New Era is opening before this tInstitu- 
tion So long held back for lack of equip- 
ment, she is now able to make good that 
deficiency so that before the opening ot 

‘ ith session in September next, she will 
be enrolled as a standard college, ful! crea- 
it being given for her work by the various 


standardizing agencies 


Departments: College of Arts, Science and 
Literature, School of Religion, School of 
Music, Art Department Preparatory De- 


partment 
Spirit: Seri 
Christian 

for 
may 


democratic 
wholesome envtron- 
life of a boy or 


us purposeful, 
No more 
the developing 
be found 


Correspondence 


ment 

girl 

solicited Address 

EARLE MARION TODD, President, 
Canton, Mo. 
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are being adopted by so many of 
the best schools among Disciples. 


}. There is more to them—at least a third more—than 
is contained in any other series 

2. They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to 
teacher and pupil 

3. They are free from the sectarian spirit 

4. They are soundly and fervently evangelical 

60S. «They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 

6. They are printed on better paper with better bind- 
ing and in better taste than any other series. 

7. Every lesson writer is an expert of interdenomina- 
tional reputation. 

8. They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity 
—several leading denominations have co-operated 
to produce them and are now using them. 

9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through 
the editor, Charles Clayton Morrison. 

10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates 
in and promotes a great Christian union enter- 
prise 
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Regarded by both friends and critics as 
the most significant contribution made to 
the baptism problem since the debate be- 
tween Alexander Campbell and N. L. Rice. 
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om thre mmersion point « view but 
d the affusionist view 


‘ rist ! rlece f work “The 
( rles Clayton Morrison, in which 
ert that Jesus had no intefition 
up his followers He did not have 
ptisr but the meanir f it Never- 
recommends retaining the 

re nter t I s learned 
1 t 1 fine t It s emi- 
‘ Y t t } ‘ 1 iretul 


The Christian Observer ( |'resbyterian) 


courageous n who will 

nderteo ke to write a book on the sub- 
et of baptism in tl ime of the 
hd This book has stirred uy 
derable controvers in the writ 
huret By many he regarded 
hereti« ind is abused according- 
However n other respects the 
thor is true to Disciples senti- 
The chief value of the book 

the iuthor’s contention that 

New Testament baptism is not tied to 
pp sical act, but is “the spiritual, 

il ict of self-commitment and 
onsecration by the individual and 
nduction into the church This 

lea, 1 the way is ve forcefully 
expressed n an old document that 
vas formulated by the Westminster 
\ embl more thar two centuries 
da f azo when the said Bap- 
i sacrament whereby the 


parties baptized are solemnly admit- 
ted into the visible church and enter 
nto an open and professed engage 
ment to be wholly and nls the 


The Standard (Baptist) 
Ihe irgument throughout s good 
ind there are conclusions that are 


wortl of careful consideration 
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The author has a brilliant style and 
thinks long ingeniou ind fascinat- 
! lines However one may 


differ from the author there is much 
in this book to be commended from 
both the Baptist and paedo-baptist 
sides of the house 


The Churchman (Episcopal!) 
Under the title “The Meaning of 


aptism Mr. Cc. ¢ Morrison has 
ven an interesting summary of the 
topic, especially as it is related to 
the istory of modern sectarianism 


rhe Disciples, to whose fellowship Mr 
Morrison belongs, practice rebaptizing 
for those who have not been immersed 
Mr. Morrison is not in sympathy with 
this position He shows that baptism 
by immersion has figured little in 
the divisions of the church and will 
doubtless likewise figure little in its 
nity 


Baptist Standard (| /allas, Tex.) 

This is a very interesting work, as 
much so as any volume of fiction we 
have read this summer! 


The Homiletic Review 
\ volume on this subject with an 
re © purpose by the editor of The 
(hristian Century is welcome The 
position taken is that while immer- 
on is the valid mode of baptism the 
trine or dogma “eclipses the great 
bijective task of the church for large 
orit of Disciples and Baptists.” 
Raptism has its essence not in the 
mode of administratior but in that 


meat the conferment and ac- 
ptance of the status of Christian” 
700 E. 40th Street, CHICAGO p. 193) While, the the volume 
plea for the doption of immer- 
is a mode universally recog- 
da ecular, the practice of re- 
t witl n that Presbyterians Methodists 
t ire not ¢ istiar to be reprobat Members 
j fre n these other churches to those of 
rp se without calling into question or ignor- 
é t is dy members of the Church of Christ 
rhe | t f the oh s delichtful and raises new hopes 
l ere? « | I « ne possible 

~ Aen et The Presbyterian Advance 
‘ wre TI edits f his mper welcome the ippearance of this 
w the w f t enable im for the first time in his life to 
° +} wer question w often has been asked of him by cor- 
‘ ents a ‘ é “What is the best book on baptism” 
hu nst ] “ nsist that Immersion ind Iimmersior 
he holds to baptism this book provides an unanswerable argument 

i re The United Presbyterian 

baptis \ inusual bool Written by a Disciple and the editor of 
“ the leading Disciple newspaper, he wholly abandons the Dis 
eadir not ple nd Baptist argument on which they found their dogma 
f baptist f baptism ? immersion He says the use of the word “bap- 
t i r ts New Testament usage refers primarily to the 
netior f initiati d only incidentally to the particular 
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OUR CHRISTIANITY is a_ religion of revelation. 
hat is what distinguishes it more than any other single 
eature from the other great religions of the world. They 
re religions of human discovery; they represent man’s 
search for God 

tut Christianity represents God's search for man. It 
s not a religion of man’s reasoning or hoping or guess 
ng, but primarily of God’s wisdom and power 

It is the glory and distinction of our Christianity that 

it the initiative is with God. It is based upon the 
premise that God is a speaking God, a self-revealing God, 

nd that his eternal passion is to make himself and his 
ays known to men. 

Yet our hearts often complain that God seems to hide 
himself. In the perplexities of our faith and in the great 
rises of our moral experience we seek for a clear dem 
nstration or token of God's presence and of his will and 
find it not 

It would seem, we say, that if God desired above all 
things to have us know him he would put his presence 
evond peradventure of doubt, and make his will so cleat 
hat to misunderstand it would be impossible 

In a word, our hearts, when they are in this complain 
ng mood, ask why God's revelation does not reveal! 
Vhy should there be any dispute about his meaning 
vhen once God hath spoken? Why should not God's 
personality and all the realities of the spiritual world be 
as surely known as are the things we know by sense per- 
ception ? 

As a matter of fact we must concede that God and his 
vorld of spiritual things are not to the ordinary mind 
is clearly discerned as are the trees, the houses, the 

icks, the stars and other realities of the physical realm 


hese smite our eves and our feet continuall) 
+ + 


Why does not God smite our eyes with his presence 
n the same way? So that when a man says there is no 
(;0d all his fellows would as promptly judge him insane 
is if he should deny the existence of the material reali- 
ties about him. Why, for example, does not God arrange 
the stars in the sky to spell out the words “THERE Is A 
cop” and “Gop is Love.” This would be a revelation indeed 
Then no man could doubt. Then the infidel, the atheist, 
would be impossible. 

But we find that in all his dealings with us men God 
has ever been unobtrusive. It would seem that his 
method could be described only in some such paradox 
as this: In his attempt at revealing himself God has ever 
been concealing himself. His self-revelation is not more 
characteristic than his self-reservation. 

An Old Testament proverb declares, with a flash of in- 
sight not often met with in the book that bears that 
title, that “it is the glory of God to conceal a thing,” or 
“to conceal himself.” 

It is God’s glory to reveal himself—yes. But it is 


also his glory to conceal himself. His revelation is not 
obtrusive but modest. quiet, pervasive He does not 
compelling re nition 


~ 


break int ur lives bu iptious! 


he stands at the door and knocks 

his divine courtesy, this patience of God until we 
have shown some recognition of him is indeed his glory 
He is not a sensationalist. [He does not splash his revela 
tion in red ink upon the bill-boards of the universe. H¢ 
approaches us men not in the earthquake, the storm, or 
the fire, but in the still small voice 

+ + 

That is to say, the method of God’s revelation is not 
compulsion or sensation, but suggestion lle leaves 
something to us. We must at least listen to him, turn 
toward him, wait upon him. 

He crowds our world full of his presence very 
lower, every star, every friendship, every social tie that 
binds us in with our fellows, is silently vocal of God, 
and every problem, every sorrow, every crucial hour is 
vibrant with his presence. [ut there is no compulsion 
about it. He will not overwhelm our souls. He will let 


us find him, 


“Some say creation’s meant to show him forth 

| say it’s meant to hide him all it can 

And that’s what all the blessed evil’s for; 

Its use in Time is to environ us 

Our breath, our drop of dew, with shield enough 
\gainst that sight till we can bear its stress. 


Many a soul, like Moses at the great crisis of his life, 
prays to see the face of God, prays for such a demonstra 
tion of the presence of the divine Companion as to leave 
no place for doubt ever to creep in again. “I cannot go 
further unless thou show me thy glory!” And God 
always replies, “No man can see my face and live.” 
by which God meant that a clear, fair, face-to-face view 
of himself by man’s vet unprepared eyes would destroy 
forever the moral value inhering in the struggle with 
doubt. 

\\V hatever awaits us on the plane of existence to which 
we rise at death, this is sure: that on this our present 
earth level we come into possession of moral character 
only through struggle with doubt. If God should make 
such a revelation of himself and his ways that there 
would be no longer any room for doubt he would there 
by rob us of our chance of attaining character. 

For character is formed by faith. And if God’s self 
revelation were without self-reservation there would be 
no moral value in our apprehending him. We would then 
walk by sight, not by faith, and the glory of our moral 
endeavor would be gone. 

Our hearts may therefore be grateful to God for his 
concealments, for his silences. He wants us to share 
his glory. But in his gracious wisdom he knows that 
we can be made worthy of his glory only by walking in 
the pathway of obedient faith until the morning appears 
when we shall be like him. 

Then we shall see him as he is. 











Internationalism and the Church 


By JAMES A. MACDONALD 


f rlobe the clima f the most thrilling session of the Chris 
j f ( reo this month ( thousand people were present. Mrs. Mary 
Ww. ¢ m acyeclonic spece ad swept the audience into 
; | I ( ply lhite 1d gripped the imagination and 
; 1 vf ‘ picture t the f are ru situatio throu SHOUT the 
yne 1) VWacDonald with his address on Peace. Finshiing this the 
id praise Ged with every Brit the strength and steadiness 
ent wild with applause and cheers IWohen.a luli came D Va 
th dus address said he would the audience in singing -ime 
{ witl tf anot ! the chairman pronounced the benediction 





; >A rm -_ tion and separation, but by the n 
Id ' the untried, the adventurous w 
. evolution into inter-dependen 
rverte Canada was the first colony of at 
wn empire in all the world’s history 
ome to national = self-governme: 
vithout revolution, without separ 
’ tion, and without sacrificing. the 1 
“ m’s thousand vears of histor 
background 
CAN <= GREA TI 
{ rr less than fifty vears ag the thi 
~t vas done the colonies of Cana 
le vere confederated under a nation 
eli-government. They said it woul 
lead to separation from Dritan 
it iseaconsfield said it meant separati 
So said Gladstone \ll the spoke 
men of discredited imperialism sa 
: facDonald so again and again They did n 
understand They read only tl 
exical rowding the Zocalo, as past Che future was beyond the 
Mta- ther nerable but trembling presi- ken. They knew not the larger hai 
hie ery same bell that ests of the Anglo-Saxon seed scat 
k the eventful September night, in tered by British hands in New Eng 
IS10 rung by Hidalgo from the land and the South more than a cet 
I tower at Dolores; and when tury ago, and now coming to fu 
e repeated Hidalgo’s historic grito, fruition in the great spaces north 
be the Zocalo and all the streets around the lakes, along the St. Lawrence: 
( to heaven the cry, “l’tva Ja and to the sea 
mn stitution! Liva Independencia! V1 First came Canada under the Ma 
vit eI Vexico! ple Leaf. Then out of the Sout! 
iim pa the Phat was Mexico's Libertv Bell Pacific rose Australia. with New 
he a tie tl lav to this Mexico has Zealand by her side, Then over the 
irried u ron cen rent and torn by factions among war-sweept veldt marches South At 
Ybed-I-dom mat en ts own people. Revolution has fol- rica, Boer and British keeping step 
n ed revolution, murder has fol \nd in the fogs of the North At 
t \merican Re lowed murdet Without captain, lantic stands Newfoundland undis 
the self-governing without rudder, without compass, mayed. There they are today, five free 
breed er all Mexico has rolled in the trough of Dominions swept by the seven seas 
berty bell is indeed turbulent sea But never once, each one daughter in the mother’s 
the great covenant It through all these five vears of revo- house, but mistress in her own. All 


ition, and it rep- lution and distress, has Mexican na- free: free to go and free to stay 


| 

' | peoples, the greatest’ tionality been assailed from without, No power in Britain, not the king, 
ese United States never once has Mexico’s independ- nor the war office, nor the admiralty. 

( tional histor the ence or integrity been threatened by not parliament itself, can take one 

eclarat vwfore all the world ot eithes f the other nations of this dollar or one man out of any one of 
‘ ‘ he r tinent \lexico has been given a_ the British dominions without the 


e making good ot hance to live its own life, to follow authority and consent of that Do- 


expanding his ts own culture, to work out its own minion’s own parliament and people 
destiny \nd why? It is because a They are not colonies; they are free 
a eat new word, “Inter-nationalism,” nations. There is no longer any 
nd a great new idea, “Inter-depend- British Empire. The imperium is gone 
" iS a guest of l’resi- ence have come into the maturing The imperator is gone. The divine 
dent Dh | witnessed the celebration ind of the English-speaking world. right of British kings is gone. It 
ntennial of Mexican Inde Canada, the voungest nation on is the British Commonwealth. Its 
m the baleony of the this continent, has no Liberty Bell. sovereign bond is freedom. 
Ni e in Mexico City on Canada has no Declaration of Inde \nd freedom holds. Freedom, not 
hat il night | looked down pendence: Canada came to nation- force, is the bond of unity. Democ- 
é , i-milhon madly patriotic hood, not by the old way of revolu- racy, not despotism, is the mother of 
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walty. The day declared the truth 
Che five free dominions were neither 


weaklings nor cowards The five 
fingers of the great hand—Canada, 
\ustralia, New Zealand, South Af- 
ica and the empire mystery of In- 
lia—when the day came, the five 


hngers all closed toward the palm. 


ut, please God, that hand will 
ever again need to be raised in its 
wn defense, or to strike in detens« 


any little people whose only crime 
s innocence. 

\nd, please God, out of this fright 
ullest folly of all history, all Europe 
ill learn, all the continents will 
learn, what the two free nations of 
orth America have proved, that 
reedom is power, that free peoples 
in be trusted, that democracy holds, 
nd that in spite of differences and 
Christianized inter-national- 


sputes, 

sm is the bond of peace and the 

uardian of honor for all nations. 
NORTH AMERICA’S WORLD LEAD. 
North America can show an inter- 


itional boundary without precedent 
parallel elsewhere in all the world; 
f mountain and 
unfortified 


ur thousand miles « 
tirie and lake and river, 

e by the impregnable strongholds 
international public opinion, unde 
nded by the people's will \t 
it boundary the greatest empire of 
the world and the world’s greatest 


save 


public have rubbed shoulders, but 
ross its sacred line in more than a 
indred vears no menacing army) 
er marched, no hostile gun was 


er fired 

\nd all the while the armed bounda- 

s of Europe were black with forts 
nd bristling with bayonets, until, 
rough one awful year, they vomit 
res from hell and drench their lands 
ith blood. 

lhe war nations of Europe for fifty 
ears kept on saying, “In peace pre 
are for war.” Through more than 

hundred years the two na- 
tions of America have kept on say- 
g, “In peace prepare for more 
wace.” They got, and are getting to 
the full, what they prepared for— 
ar. ‘We got, and in days to come 
hall get, more and more abundantly, 
vhat we prepared for—more peace. 
they sowed the of hate and 
ire reaping the harvest of hell. We 
et free the ideas of international 
o-operation and service and love, 
and the whole world will some day 
join in the Christmas carol of good- 


will 


peace 


seeds 


and peace. 


rHE DAY OF ARMAGEDDON. 


\rmageddon is now on, the real 
\rmageddon of the nations. It is 
not the crude conflict of brute force 
against brute force. It is not army 
against army, navy against navy, 
shell against shell, smoke against 
smoke. All these are but the out- 
ward form and semblance of the 
world’s real conflict. 

It is the conflict of ideas: the idea 
of freedom against the idea of force, 
the idea of will-to-serve against the 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 


lea of will-to-power, the idea of 
world-evangelism against the idea oi 
world-dominion, the idea of Christ 
against the idea of Crsar. And the 
real battle fronts are not where 
bombs explode and torpedoes strike 
and shrapnel bites. The final battle 
front will be in the minds of civiliza 
tion, in the judgment hall of man 
kind. 

CHURCH, 


\ND TH 


means 
That 
or 


conflict of ideas 


\nd the 

\rmageddon for the church. 
contlict not race against 
nation against nation. It cuts across 
all national boundaries, it overleaps 


race 


Is 
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all racial walls, it smashes through 
all commercial interests. It is world 
truth against world error. In that 
struggle of moral ideas it is father 


against son and son against father; 


it is brother against brother and 
frend against friend. And in that 
clash of unseen spiritual forces there 
are no noncombatants and no neu 
trals. In the clash of brute force the 
hand may be staved, but on the 
moral battleground there can be no 


\nd into Armageddon of 
the nations, the church must go with 
its program of Christianity and its 
the international 


neutrality 


leadership 
Christ 


by 


Anti-Saloon League at Atlantic City. 


By ALLAN SUTHERLAND 





5 


Ther § ut ; fit 
Aa tit ft r trad 
s fin t that , 
lhe sixteenth National Convention of the 
t1-Saloon League of America, which wa 
ld in Atlantic City, New Jersey, July 6th 
tl vas a gratifying success, and its far 
reaching influence will zreatly add to the at 
tainment of the object for which the league 
so earnestly striving—namely, nation-wide 
rohibition 
Le levates Vere present trom man sc 
tions of th ountry; and speakers whose 
Anti-Saloon Platform. 

Removal of District of Columbia 

wT COMTMUSASTONCTS 

Vodification of civil service laws t 

ruut government employes t I 
hart in lacal »ption and prohibition cam 
paiqns 

Rar intoxicating beverages from inter 
state commerce. 

Bar nex spapers and peri rdicals 
faining li yuor 1di ertiscments from thr 
matls 

Prohibition for the District of Colum 
ha, Hawati, Alaska, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines by congressional enact 
ment 

Submission of national prohibition 


amendment to the people 











household words, delivered able 
and eloquent addresses These addresses 
were given with a conviction which pro 
foundly impressed all who heard them that 
the time is rapidly approaching when _ the 
baneful influence of the liquor traffic will be 
unknown in our land and all who live with 
in our far-flung boundaries will be free from 
this dreadful curse. Speakers have seldom 
had the privilege of delivering more en 
nobling and optimistic sentiments to more 
receptive and enthusiastic audiences. Every 
utterance prophetic of the downfall of liquor 
and of the coming universal prohibition was 
greeted with enthusiastic applause Almost 
every man left the meetings with the feeling 
that national prohibition is an assured bless 
ing, and with the determination that he 
would do his part in hastening the day of its 
coming 


names are 


THE CONVENTION'S MESSAGE. 
‘The message of this convention,” said 
Rev. Dr. Purley A. Baker, General Superin- 
tenrent of the Anti-Saloon League, on the 


closing night of the convention, “is that the 
battle against the liquor traffic should be 
pressed in every town, township, county and 
state in the nation; against every candidate 
for Congress and the United States Senate 
who is not in favor of the submission of a 
joint resolution for national constitutional 


ng im America wors 
ind that is the publi 
-?? i 4 Bay 
hibition, and against any candidate for 
he Presidenc who by sympathy or con 
iuct, past or present, 1s nown to be friend 
ly to the traffic 
he submission of a constitutional amend 
ment by Congress is a ministerial act.” D1 
I er continued, “and the member of Con 
ess or the United States Senate who is 
t willing to trust the people of his stat 
© pass upon this question is not worthy of 
the confidence of the people of his state 
he time is ripe to close in upon th 
wonstrous traflic from every quarter of the 
iblic, a politicians and public officials 
ho persist in casting their lot with it must 
t complan when compelled to share its 
e at the hands of an outraged public sen 
timent 
lhe declaratio that the League stood for 
equal suffrage and universal prohibition t 
received with enthusiastic applause 
GOVERNOR CARLSON SPEAKS 
Cc ernor George A. Carlson, of Colorado, 
said lake from the politics of our states 
and nation the insidious influences of the 
liquor interests, and nation-wide equal sut 
frage would prevail within a year’s time 
the mother who sees her family and home 


disintegrating, who because of the saloon or 
wine-room, helplessly her boy or 
girl, in whom are wrapped all her hopes and 
straight to the peniten 


watches 


ideals, on the road 


tiary or the house of ill-fame, does not for 
get on election day \ll mothers know the 
canger, and to the delegates of those states 


where the women are not yet enfranchised, I 

give them the vote at your next 
and liberate the greatest single 
for the success of national prohib 
tion. Let others tell you that the mothers of 
your children will incapable, or be 
come coarse, cold or neglectful in the home 
if given the ballot; those who for nearly a 
quarter of « century have actually observed 
the enfranchised woman at work, know that 
she can sense the enemy of the home more 
quickly and will fight him with more tell 
ing effect than the husband, and while pre 
serving all her natural feminine charm and 
sweetness, she will become more devoted to 
the man who has allowed her ampler means 
and fuller power for protection of their 
common fireside. The State, in safeguarding 
and preserving the health and morals of the 
young, is but doing a mother’s work. We 
need the blending of the mother heart and 
the masculine judgment and will, to sustain 
and guard our homes. It is my hope that 
the delegates here assembled will go back to 
their homes filled with added zeal and in- 
creased energy for the grandest cause that 
ever listed human support, and that the fight 
be carried on without quarter until all of 
these United States are made dry.” 


we yuld 
election 
agency 


Sa\ 


prove 








A BRYAN TREATY WOULD HELP NOW 
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TEACHING OTHERS LIFE’S FINEST ART. 
eve : his wedding 
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‘ av \ | t! ‘ < 1 seve ears, what 
‘ ces, what deferred what disap 
| it? i yary vert ctories gamed, over plat s 
and ideal partially realized, ovet ervice rendered ind overt 
( ! t 1 ill the iy l¢ nows But that is 
a ‘ ] ving \ " th gratetul for these 
car t ethe has lightened our 
labors a pe has beckoned us on to higher and better things 
If the é tears alo the through them we have 


burden has sometimes seemed 
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EDITORIAL 


\ r s to eat ve have felt the undergirding ot the 
eve st iris lt it times the way has seemed dark and 
uuld not see al dl e have walked the faith.” And s 
ware ve feel that July 2, 1868. was a greater da 

s tl ‘ the time 
Dr. and Mrs. Garrison are among the most prized 
ets f the Disciples of Christ heir married life 
‘ 1 the marks of nobilitv and tenderness an 
singleness purpose In their wide travels amon, 
their brethren, at conventions, in their summer com 


munity and in their neighborly relations in their hon 


this gracious and still vouthful-hearted 


pair are 


unconsciously serving many homes as the liy 


younger 


ind inspiring embodiment of the truly beautiful art 


extending our vears without growing old 
\nd in this, perhaps, they help mankind as well as 
\ ny ther service of thet long and earnest lives 


PROTESTANT OR CATHOLIC? 


PISCOPALIANISAM is having a hard time to de 
KE, termine whether its sympathies are Protestant o1 
Koman Catholic. Its whole body is being shivered 
through right now bv another of those tests which coms 


to it whenever the Protestant religious bodies start some 


united movement or other and ask their Episcopal breth 
ern to yom mn 
member Canvass, 


The Every the Laymen’s Mission 


ary Movement, the Federal Council of Churches ot 


Christ, all have been the occasion of no slight embar 


rassment to these our fellow Christians who speak of 


themselves as “the Church.” and of the rest of us as 
l’rotestant denominations.” 

\ll England 
versy which has just recently been presumably settled 
Vhis ce 
f the communion in a Presbyterian church in Africa by 


had 


Christian 


was perturbed by the Kikuyu contro 


mtroversy was occasioned by the administration 


two [Episcopalian bishops who been attending a 


missionary conference with their co-workers 


f several denominations. 
I-xecrable offense, was it not? 
\Well, these two far away missionary bishops got the 
\rchbishop of Canterbury and the whole English church 
mtoa heap of trouble. 

\nd now there is likely to be trouble on this side of 
over the Latin American 


the water Missionary Con 


terence to be held in Panama next February. Disciples, 
Presbyterians, Methodists and other such Christian peo 


going to be there and they would be glad to 


their Episcopalian neighbors also. 
It happens, too, that some of the Episcopalians want 
to go and feel they ought to go, while others say they 
The that the 


presumed to be 


ought not reason is Roman church is 


in complete command of the Latin 
\merican situation, and to treat it as a missionary field 
(as this conference proposes to do) is an affront to the 
Roman church 


The 
church voted last February. by 13 to 11, to table a res- 


Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal 
| I 


olution to participate. But in May, under pressure of 


Bishop Brown of Virginia, who announced that he was 
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ing to participate anvhow, the board reversed its 
ecision 

\nd now the high church organs are gnashing their 
editorial teeth. 

Meanwhile the preparations for the conference go 
rward. Pathetic as is the plight of the high church 
lement, it is reassuring to the rest of us to observe 
the courage and determination on the part of those 
ho insist, in spite of ecclesiastical technicalities, upon 
he fundamental and hearty sympathy of the historic 


nglican church with Protestantism. 


A COLLECTION IN A STREET CAR. 
VERY religious newspaper, it seems, has quoted 
the following clever recital of an interesting in 


cident, and Christian Century readers ought not 


ve left alone in not having it brought to their attention 

appeared in the Stardard (aptist), generally repute 
mong religious journals to be a_ truth-telling paper. 
the occasion was the holding of the Northern [aptist 


Convention in Los Angeles a few weeks ago 

‘Hold up your hands!” were the startling words which 
reeted Secretary John M. Moore a week ago Sabbath night 
s he was returning to Los Angeles on an electric car from a 
reaching engagement in Santa Ana. This announcement of 
e collection met with a unanimous response, and the whole 
irload, with uplifted hands, walked out into the road, while 
vo masked men proceeded to make an “every-member can- 
iss” in record time. Surreptitiously slipping a twenty-dollar 
old piece into his shoe—quite after the manner of some church 
nembers when the foreign mission offering is taken up—Secre 
iry Moore waited for the usher to come down his aisle. Then, 
aking use of his wide knowledge of the evasive devices of un 
redeemed humanity for side-stepping the offertory, he slipped 
nobserved from the “untouched” group over into the group 
vho had already made their contribution, and thus escaped 
scot-free without the loss of a single penny There is some 
thing about this story which will be strangely familiar to more 
than one minister whose eyes wander to and fro over the con 
regation while the organist plays an offertory selection. Who 
as not seen expressions and moods on the mobile faces of 
the people which are quite the equivalent of slipping twenty 
dollar gold pieces into shoes and sliding into the aisle which 
he usher has just left 

While the Disciples are in convention in the same 
citv at this time it would seem to be quite opportune 
that the secretaries be duly warned of these dangers 
and advised of their Baptist colleague’s experience that 


they may profit thereby. 


A TALE OF MORE THAN ONE CITY. 


HE Christian News, of Lowa, has a little depart- 
partment conducted by “The Walks and Talks 
Man.” 

of writing it is, too, surpassed in that paper only by the 

editor himself. [Last week this “Walks and Talks Man” 


told the following: 


\ clever and often unusually helpful bit 


I was in a certain city this week on business and talked 
several times with the pastor of the Christian church. He said, 
“O, we had a great meeting! Over 300 additions Great 
Seven hundred in Sunday school.” This meeting was 
held last February Now the following developed during my 
several little chats with him. He was very popular with his 
members before the evangelist came and with the general pub 
lic also. He is still popular with both He and his congrega- 
tion worked very hard for weeks before the evangelist came- 
advertising the evangelist and the meeting. His membership 
worked loyally during the meeting going all through the audi- 
ence pleading with sinners to turn to the Lord. The neighbor 
hood visits were worked assiduously all the time. The evan- 


crow ds. 





_ ; na | 
gelist and his singer were hard workers too and “boosted all 
the time.” The Sunday school has now dropped from 700 to 
»s , ” 
250 Hlis audiences are about the same as before the revival 
Chey paid the evangelist a free will offering of just one thou 


sand dollars and the other extra expenses amounted to five hun 
dred—in all $1,500. That is just the yearly salary of the pastor. 
Chey were out of debt when the evangelist came—and now they 


owe $400 at the bank The pastor said, We are falling behind 
just a littke more each week” He said further, “I cannot 
afford to have this thing continue and have told my church 
board so.” Somehow this does not seem right to me | have 
always been a firm believer in protracted meeting No lay 
man has ever enjoyed them more than | have, but | am about 
to become suspicious of the “real good” from the “whoop ‘em 
up” evangelist | have given you the facts: draw your own 


conclusions 


Of course anv member ol average intelligence would 
be able to draw conclusions from such a story lhere 
are several conclusions. But the most obvious and the 
chief would seem to be that the typical evangelism of 


our day is in large part illusory when it comes to results. 


DIAZ. 


ORETIRIO) DIAZ who kept the peace with an iron 
hand im Mexico for nearly half a century died the 
ther day In the light of the events that have 

transpired in that country since his exile some five years 
from which to define 


ago, his passing affords a text 


more clearly our idea of the type of government Mexico 
now needs. 

There are those who declare Mexico needs another 
Diaz. ‘They are looking for the strong man, the diec- 
tator, who will grasp control of military and civil forces 
and wield them for the support of his absolute leader 
ship of the nation. 

But Mexico's troubles will not be cured by the ap 
pearance of such a man. It is quite likely that General 
Huerta would have successfuly exercised that sort of 
authority had not the United States refused to recognize 
him and put many obstacles in his way. But a Diaz or 
a Huerta would be only an apparent and deceptive solu- 
tion of Mexico’s problem. Sooner or later such a gov- 
ernment would fall and a condition of anarchy like the 
present would ensue. It might therefore as well be now 
as later. 

Qn the other hand, Mexico cannot at this time, ap 
parently, unite her forces under a leader chosen by an 
intelligent popular will and supported by it. Francisco 
Madero represented the effort to solve it that way. 

The will of the Mexican citizenry is not intelligent, 
nor does there exist a political mechanism by which it 
could find expression. 

Mexico needs a combination of Diaz and Madero for 
its present emancipation—a strong man who will con- 
trol but who will unselfishly use his control for the 
development of a unified popular will and for the crea- 
tion of an adequate political mechanism for its expres- 
sion, 

In short, Mexico’s savior must be an autocrat whose 
purpose is not self-aggrandizement but ultimate de- 
mocracy. 

+ + 

There is light about me—God’s own pure and blessed light; 
and this light comes to me. It shows me everything that is 
worth seeing; all beautiful things, all kind and gracious things. 
But it shows me, also, many ugly things—F. D. Maurice. 
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Small Town Community House. which anv den inational tenet o \Vorld Conference. to be held late: 
Congregational ¢ f doctrine ts taught Phe proposal to \t this American conference, all tl 
Hed R Wim change this provis the constitu lenominations that have unity com 
ir ' the tion Was present d ob \lr \ | missions wall be re presented. A num 
, vn tw th na Smith, a lammat lel gat in the of Roman Catholic and Orthod 
' oT f his « its constitut ( m Ne ecclestastics will be present unoffic 
e old st bu ig York City ly Mishop Anderson, of Chicag 
dt wleite vill deliver the address of welcor 
ind tl ughly fur bed Historical Church Celebrates. \mong those who will speak ar 
t if | rmers ‘ t It once require Il the decree i the IX¢ Ly Ravmond alkins, Dr ] 
~ = te enon @ sof First Bap- Remensnyder, Rev. Dr. William 
tist | had ; ning, Re Dr. Newman Smytl 
i¢ i¢ 
the 
CA { cTt 
1 
‘ 
T i 
be 
m 
( 
a 
ive Lravtie i £ iy 
‘ hurch its | ime , Cam / has + ed the k adership if the Lay 
7 : . the heart he nex } nary M } tto accept the presidency of Worcester 
pole ’ , The llege is a United Presbyterian 
Vr. White is a United Presbyterian 
Free Schools Threatened. ; ' 
ane ; 1 publi yr OC sed because the congregation did Dr. John R. Mott, Dishop Boyd Vin 
Fine ar uel yf Hot we rship in the way established by cent, Rev. W. H. Roberts and Re, 
Pe \tany difficulties law The congregation is, this sum- Dr. Peter \inslie. The problem ot 
cael aia \merj. me! celebrating its 250th anniver- unity will not be discussed but will 
might be kept ie ar\ The present pastor is Rev be left to the World Conterence to 
\usten K. deBlois, formerly of the be held at the close of the war. 
1 “— oy tholie ae i First Baptist Church, of Chicago 1 
\ , the fundamental ~°™*.>! the great figures of the Bap- Three Millions to Study Peace. 
, uestion eq. ‘se i llowship f America, have lhe Federal Council‘of the Churches 
; aeneniial - graced the pulpit of this church. In f Christ in America through its 
ce im the “sting the days of the American revolution, Commission on Christian Education 
Com aes oy elas ake al ot Dr. Samuel Stillman was the pastor, pa prepared a course of thirteen les- 
, “Neither ; on and he is reported to have been an gaye on loternational Peace. A Study 
, shed n there hall use timate friend of George Washing- jy Christian lraternity. This course 
ts 1 et credit or any public ton will be published during October, No- 
mon authorize, or permit he vember and December of this year m 
ed rectly or indirectly in y Unity Conference to be Held. the Sunday-school and other period- 
maintenance other than for examina lhe Commission on Faith and_ icals of the various churches affiliated 
ti ispection of any school or Order of the Protestant Episcopal with the Federal Council. Already 
nstitution of learning, wholly in church, will hold a Church Unity these lessons are assured a circula- 
part under the control or direction of Conference, at Garden City, next tion of three million among senior 
uwny religious denomination, or in January lhis is preliminary to the and adult Sunday school classes, and 
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is expected that their distribution 
will ultimately reach five million. 
Vhile not discussing the present 
ar, these studies aim to create and 
crvstallize sentiment among 
ing Christians in the interests of in- 
ternational fraternity and inter-racial 
sympathy and appreciation. They 
vill be incorporated in the Bethany 
System of Sunday School Literature. 
rhe lessons will be printed and dis- 
tributed both in English and in Ger- 
ian. The lessons are also accompa- 
nied by a service book and full com- 
entary, now in press. 


pre »fess- 


Correspondence Study. 
The methods once peculiar to the 


CHRISTIAN 


which gives them the right to make 
religious addresses. The net gain in 
membership of the Synod Lutherans 
last vear was 10,871, which is above 
the average, and the total gifts last 
vear were $3,587,000. 


Methodist Care for 
Tuberculosis Victims. 

The Methodists have established a 
sanatorium at Silver City, New Mex 
ico, for the care of their brethren, who 
become ill with the “white plague.” 
Many of the unfortunate sufferers 
from consumption have flocked to the 
southwest for the benefit of the cli- 
mate, without adequate resources, and 
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have found accommodations very ex- 
pensive. Care in sanatoria has cost 
from $100 to $150 per month. The 
Methodists propose to provide this 
care for $50 to $60 a month, and 
have a small balance left for the care 
of indigent cases. Lishop McConnell 
is president of the association. 


No More Compulsory Worship. 
Princeton University is one of the 
more conservative of Presbyterian in 
stitutions. This school has lately de 
cided to abolish compulsory chapel 
attendance, but will depend on the fu 
ture on the attractiveness of the ser 
vice to build up chapel attendance 





niversity of Chicago, and initiated 
by President Harper, are spreading 
to many other institutions of learn- 
ing, especially correspondence study 
and summer school work. The South- 








Here and [here 














ern Baptist Theological Seminary, of 





Louisville, Ky., of which E. Y. Mul- 
lins is president, is announcing corre- 
pondence courses for the coming vear, 
overing many of the subjects of the 
seminary curriculum. Prof. W. J. 
\ieGlothin will act as director of the 
orrespondence course department. 


Lutheran Synod Expresses Senti- 
ments Against Exporting 

War Munitions. 

fhe general synod, the oldest oi 
the Lutheran general bodies in Amer 

a, at its session just held, denounced 
y resolution as un-Christian and in- 
umane the manufacture and expor 
tation of war munitions to the war- 
ing nations, and as American Chris- 
tion citizens disclaimed “before God 
ny willing assent and willing par- 
ticipation in such shameful commer- 
ialism.”” The same body also urged 
l.utherans to read again their own 
\ugsburg confession and be guided 
by it in keeping out of movements of 
arious kinds, and in sticking to the 
task for which the Church of God 
exists, viz., the preaching of the gos- 
pel and the administration of the sac- 
raments. It furthermore urged Lu- 
theran pastors not to take part in 
corner-stone laying of buildings con- 
taining in purpose or even in archi- 
tectural decoration any recognition of 
a secret order. 

\ large body of Lutheran pastors 
in Eastern Pennsylvania give “Billy” 
Sunday plans their stout opposition, 
and decline to take part in a move- 
ment of ministers to bring Sunday 
into that region. They say they do 
<o because they prefer the method al- 
ways followed by Lutherans, of or- 
derly work, and the usual administra- 
tion of the church. General synod 
and general council pastors are in the 
protest. 

The Lutheran general synod, al- 
ready mentioned, has taken action 
looking to larger use of laymen in 
public services of the Lutheran 
churches, agreeing for the first time 
to license them as lay readers of the 


service, and as licensed catechists, 


Lecky on the Marriage of the Clergy 

“In Protestant countries, where the 
marriage of the clergy is fully recog- 
nized, it has, indeed, been productive 
of the greatest and most unequivocal 
benefits. Nowhere, it may be con- 
fidently asserted, does Christianity as- 
sume a more beneficial or a more win- 
ning form than in those gentle clerical 
households which stud our land, con- 
stituting, as Coleridge said, ‘the one 
idyll of modern life,’ the most perfect 
type of domestic peace, the center of 
civilization in the remotest village. 
Notwithstanding some class narrow- 
ness and professional bigotry, notwith- 
standing some unworthy, but half un- 
conscious mannerism, which is often 
most unjustly styled as hypocrisy, it 
would be difficult to find in any other 
quarter so much happiness at once 
diffused and enjoyed, and so much 
virtue attained with so little tension 
or struggle. Combining with his sacred 
calling a warm sympathy with the in- 
tellectual, social, and political move- 
ments of his time, possessing the en- 
larged practical knowledge of a father 
of a family, and entering with a keen 
zest into the occupations and amuse- 
ments of his parishoners, a good 
clergyman will rarely obtrude his re- 
ligious convictions into secular spheres, 
but yet will make them apparent in 
all. They will be revealed by a higher 
and deeper moral tone, by a more 
scrupulous purity in word and action, 
by an all-pervasive gentleness, which 
refines, and softens, and mellows, and 
adds as much to the charm as to the 
excellence of the character in which it 
is displayed. In visiting the sick, re- 
lieving the poor, instructing the young, 
and discharging a thousand delicate 
offices for which a woman's tact is 
specially needed, his wife finds a 
sphere of labor which is at once in- 
tensely active and feminine, and her 
example is not less beneficial than her 
ministrations.” — European Morals, 
Vol. Il. pp. 334, 335. 


Lecky on the Celibacy of the Clergy 
“It is not surprising that, having 
once broken their vows and begun to 
live what they deemed a life of habitual 
sin, the clergy should soon have sunk 
far below the level of the laity. We 
may not lay much stress on such 
isolated instances of depravity as that 
of Pope John XXIII., who was con 
demned among many other crimes for 
incest, and for adultery; or the abbot- 
elect of St. Augustine, at Canterbury, 
who in 1171 was found, on investiga 
tion, to have seventeen illegitimate 
children in a single village; or an 
abbot of St. Pelayo in Spain, who in 
1130 was proved to have kept no less 
than seventy concubines; or Henry 
II]., Bishop of Liege, who was de 
posed in 1274 for having sixty-five 
illegitimate children; but it is impos- 
sible to resist the evidence of a long 
chain of councils and _ ecclesiastical 
writers, who conspire in depicting far 
greater evils than simple concubinage 
It was observed that when the priests 
actually took wives, the knowledge 
that these connections were illegal, was 
peculiarly fatal to their fidelity, and 
bigamy and extreme mobility of attach- 
ments were especially common among 
them. The writers of the middle ages 
are full of accounts of nunneries that 
were like brothels, of the vast mul- 
titudes of infanticides within their 
walls, and of that inveterate prevalence 
of incest among the clergy, which 
rendered it necessary again and again 
to issue the most stringent enactments 
that priests should not be permitted to 
live with their mothers or sisters. 
Unnatural love, which it had been one 
of the great services of Christianity to 
eradicate from the world, is more than 
once spoken of as lingering in the 
monasteries; and, shortly before the 
Reformation, complaints became loud 
and frequent of the confessional for 
the purposes of debauchery. The 
measures taken on the subject were 
very numerous and severe.”—Euro- 
pean Morals, Vol. II., pp. 330-1. 
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iss kmma Lyon, of China, who is 
home on furlough, is now at Washinet. 
Pa She will soon be returning to 

rk in the Girls’ School in Nanking 
which she is the principal and to whi 
she has devoted so many years of her lif 








DEDICATES THE 
TEMPLE. 
! { ) 
| BY 
by Verse “ ic fine piece ol work 
‘ t a church and he built 
: grand one Lhe 
4 ancient Jews had 
~ it least one cor 
ted ‘ ay rect idea and 
that was that 
, God should — be 
cat worshiped in the 
best that man 
could provide. | 
believe in great 
and magnificent 
ut churches Chev 
> honor (;0d 
faith | . \WWhile it is true 
' 12 that (sod is everywhere and one 
j , ’ should be able to worship him in 
chm barn or meadow, vet | must admit 
‘ t tne church helps me to wor 
shiy | knelt one evening in the 
j ron ithedral of Cologne, when the set 
id reco i ing ’ was shining through the 
aaa that = \luni vlass, and the high vaulted 
I, a lhe the vastness of the church, the 
‘ la eaut { the stained glass, helped 
e templ ne to aspire and to reach out after 
the people a (sod. | frankly confess that I cannot 
, Pagers a rship as well in a barn as I[ can in 
he ie ( orn Nor do | believe that any 
a the ne else can! There are places in na 
ire where we can pray—the vaulted 
ek a / | ve st, the silent seashore, the lofty 
eg itl mountain, the moonlit night \ 
church is for worship and it should 
riftvd ‘ “ ely worship 
it he re re CATHEDRALS 
lle had an idea Nothing on earth appeals to me 
being. Yet Jehova hke a cathedral. Notre Dame thrills 
tile nenok the 
rappel oa he Rags Canterbury delights my soul 
See I Cor. 3:16 pon rk is a white dream Durham, 
to one place and de ere it not for the miserable town, 
Hea lea would be a massive joy St. Pauls 
I —— oy tands like a sentinel over London 
a apoy 4 4 estininster kindles all that is noble 
pture mh kven sleepy Chester soothes 
he prayer of and sustains. Were they fools, thos« 
lebrew i Thou have men wil built their souls, so pain 
atone \ithough th wy bo fully, into these mighty churches? | 
pt “a g ‘ imnot think so. I began my minis 
ery thor the tf in an old, deserted, Salvation 
lward; the \rmy barracks on a back street in 
Boe team th sa ne of our Eastern cities \ livery 
— stable was next door and the whole 
hat thing was anything but inviting. My 
uttention to t mple ippreciation of cathedrals is a re 
at i cti upon this despicable begin 
will answe = ‘ There is no virtue m= poor 
wd this Me he , ’ 
Holy City w tae hurch buildings any more than there 
tabylon prayed three #8 Virtue in shabby clothes when you 
face towa leru might have w ell pressed suits. It is 
a dishonor to God Almighty to try 
nearest, [OF : The to interpret him in such cheap quar- 
apart, not ni tor , . 
yl ae The ‘>. and «ters Solomon was right Gold, 
$s cedar, precious stones, ivory, silk, 
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The Lesson in Today's Life 


JOHN R. EWERS 


were not g 


ood enough for Gsod. 1] 
best is not good enough 
DISCIPLES 


AND CHURCHES 


(One of the most cheering angles 


ur development is the fact that w 
are now building noble church« 

very edition of our church paper 
has pictures of newly dedicated 


churches. We like to study them 
interpret our assessments 

What do they show? Greater 
appreciation of worship. Churchly 
auditoriums, grand organs, thoughtful 
provision for the observance of bap 
and the Lord's Supper. There 
a quiet dignity and a cultured ap 
of worship Moreove: 
these buildings show a new interest 
in the Bible the first 
time churches school 
buildings 


Chey 


values 


tism 


preciation 


lor 
built 
There are many separat 
rooms where the word of God 
be quietly taught. The 
idea has at last penetrated. Finally 
the truth has gotte: 
home and the modern church has club 
rooms, gymnasiums, recreation rooms 
and kitchens. Thousands 
f dollars are being spent upon well 
equipped, well-balanced churches 
Worship, Bible instruction, service 
are the big ideas in modern buildings 


school. 

are as 
class 
may school 


social service 


nurseries, 


for God. This is very hopeful. 
HANDICAPPED 
the Disciples are handicapped just 
now by inadequate buildings. W<« 
are Sunday-school experts. We live 


close to the people Crowds attend 


our services. The Disciples are full 
of energy; our preachers work; we 
get results; but two-thirds of our 


churches are handicapped by inade 
quate buildings. We have outgrown 


the idea of shacks on back streets 
Poverty is no longer a part of ow 
three-fold vow! But we have not 


risen yet to the vision of a properly 
congregation; we have not 
realized yet the pull of the meeting 
house. Our Church Extension So 
ciety has done admirable work in edu 
cating us to this need. Hundreds of 
congregations have no house at all 
Lees without a hive. Hundreds more 
are cramped, cabined and congested 
(). for a double portion of Solomon's 
wisdom as shown in building noble 
temples for our God. Let the Dis 
ciples move out into an era of noble 
temples. 


housed 


ltuild thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
\s the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast 
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ficant Forward Move in New 


influences are at work to co 
te the dreat long cherished 
tera isciples to erect a house we 
ew York that will tly represt 
) ples of Christ in that city. Sn 
: es ition of Dr. J. M. Philputt fr 
i pulpit of Central Church some 
» that ce egatior has 
1 for a leader to worthily carry 
pletion this fine program Dr. Pl 
s continued incumbency of the pu 
his resignation has been in defer 
the hearty wishes of the church whos¢ 
bers greatly love him and deplore 
ecision not to consider imself thei 
ment pastor Some months iui 
s extended Dr. Finis [dlemar 
tral Church, Des Moines, Ia., to 


eadership of this church 


York and believe that 





vill furnish it No announcement 
s vet been made as to Dr. Idleman’s 

view of the matter. His great church 
es Moines was never more flourish- 

He confesses that the call appeals 
is desire for a heroic task, and 
lestly wonders whether he is capable 
t It ts exp cted that a decision one 

or the other will be reached befors 
tall 


York. 


and ot 


r enterprise for the Disciples in 
rk. Dr. Philputt stands with the 
ship in urging Dr. Idleman to 
they are hacked by the persuasive 
ence of me like Dr. Peter Ainslie, 
timore, and President F. W. Burnham 
the American Missionary Society 
se leaders argur the necessity ol 


Dr 


New Pastor Finds Work at College 


Church Congenial and Fruitful. 


fenry G. Burgess, called by 
Mo., church to be its pasto 
indidating visit, writes of the 


with 


work 
of the 


which his 
speaks 
of 


Superintendent J 


new 
He glowingly 


hool Religious Pedagogy 

P. Rowl 
the 
Prof. A. W. 7 
The ministers of 
held a 


entions particularly 
service by 
Mo 


ot Missouri 





1s 


lectures 


“Re 


the ¢ 


r without 
Satistac 


ison 

on 
aylor 
the 
treat’ 


nton recently which Mr. Burgess 
s especially helpful The lectures 
lerences by secretary S J Corey 
vith mission work in the far | 
rwved.to be thrilling Mr. Burgess 
iduate of Yale Divinity School and 
eka Colleg He will prove to be 
il factor in the lives of colleg 
nts as well as in the work of his chur 


Last Pre-Vacation Sermon by 
Dr. Edgar D. Jones. 








remarkable sermon ) The 
Ista Dr. Edgar DeWitt J es 
st Church Bloominetor ill.. sl ‘ 
peril ot extreme we: in ot ¢ 
e | rty These, he said é sti 
t tl reatest and most compl x | 
‘ esent dav ¢ ilizatior The st 
v tenth and ne upy ten 
‘ ( nd fb iy Yoints; Londons w 
| London's east end; the perilou 
Ipper crust ind§ = the lower lay 
! 1 with impending eruptior 
een these two extremes is the mid 
tate nowing neither abject poverty 1 
eat riches, and this estate has thus 
( the bulwark of civilization.” It 
Jones’ last Sunday before leaving f 
s vacation, al one can imagine 
I enge would keep ringing 1 





ence 


take 


New 
mem 


accept 


pro 
strong leadership for the Disciples 


Idle 


ope ning 
Summer 
conducted 
and 
SO 


sixth 
Say s 


and 


de al 


$ el ths as a result of suc 
earcl ords as these When t 
tor r socia structure trembles wit 
1 ‘ itement tf some new experience 
x multaneously the otton Ss 
s in pain. When the ill-fated Lusita 
e her first trip across the Atlanti 
‘ publicity was given to the luxu 
! t partments ind er eed 
‘ ~ narvel ut the ewspapers | 
tell it the time that the usit i 
t ne ngines, in order to justify suc 
- — 
j 





Rei / Jdleman 


is 
} dleman ts Prayerfully Weighing a Call 
lertake a rvard Jinterpris 
New York City 
speed, were requiring such terrific heat 


the furnaces that the stokers were fre 


quently overcome and resuscitated with 
difheulty 
Church College Closes First Year's 
Work with Recognition Service. 

Seventh Church, Indianapolis, Ind., held 


recognition service on Thursday even 
ing. July 8, for all the persons who com 
pleted one or more semester's work i1 
the Church College which the pastor 
Clay Trusty, has been conducting the past 
veal The College is an institution nove! 
in its character and methods Its pur 
ose is to teach the fundamentals of Chris 
t ity to those ho wish to become use 
church workers. No attempt is made 
t ive professional training, but a thor 
ind systematic curriculum is or 
ized to training day workers and a 
petent faculty provided More tha 
(Hh persons registered tor the worl the 
| t ear SIxty complete me semester 
twenty completed both semesters and 
st tisftactory examinatio in thei 
he classes were held « Thurs 
\ \ s at 7:15 in the educational 
ilding f the church. after first conve 
the auditorium for song and pray¢ 
Te i lectures Vere 1 tr mluce | it til 
t llow the class instructio1 Prof, | 
wiley of the College ) \lissions 
Prof. D. C. Brown of Butler Colle 
r two whose lectures ire spoket oO! 
specially Instruction was given in Bible 
study, Church History, Special Service 
issions, Religious Pedagogy Christiat 


parat Y Re 
Pe | hool 


hook 


wnecy 
1 


ion, Departmental Sunday 


1 
lass 


11 
used a stiutabie text 


CENTI 


| Disciples Table Talk | 


Dr. Idleman Called to Undertake Sig- 
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e end of which time a diploma will 
ive to those who finish Those " 

pleting the one year’s work were ive 

certificates it he Recognition Service 

Pres. Charles T. Paul of the College 
lissions, delivered the Recognitio1 a 

ess, Speaking ery ippreciatiy 

terms of the significance of such a s 

e churel All the teachers ‘ 
rie vers of Seventh Churcl save 

; N \ \icLeod who is a ra ‘ 

: ent butler ( lea is we 

cting the sor servic lass 
‘ conspicuously uccesstul ly 
{ fellowship of the church 
‘ tiv citi cns \ ‘ ithert ’ cl 
t nected with church activity | 

] tor 1 leader of this very substant 

enterprise, \Ir. Trusty eserves and ts 

‘ nuch commendatio j his « 

urage m projecting it The s« 

‘ ope Sept. I | the prospec 
re ood tor imecreasec success bot 
1 er of students a uality 

' e008 

Sunday School Not to Use Collections 

For Its Own Maintenance. 

Here is one church that has put its Su 
y School finances on the right isis 

First Church, Hutchinson, Kan., will suy 

port the Sunday School out of the general 

church treasury and all the school’s col 
lections will be devoted to missions at 
cnevolenc kK. kk. Nance 1s pastor Phe 

School is organized under a commissio! 
rm of government with a commis 

sioner of organization, a commissioner o 
nance te K. F ance, the pastor, le 
an his fourth year with this church on 

july 4. His congregation has given hn 

i six weeks’ vacation to attend the Get 

eral Convention and visit the Panama | 

position 


Dr. Corey Stirs Hearts of 
Ministers at Retreat. 
Northeast 
“Retreat” 
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Society has been compelle 
m account of a deficit m_ the 
state convention will be ele 
Sept. 20-23. S. S. Jones 1 
of the entertaming church 
mer Sunday morning seri Oo 
1 the topr With Christ im the 
delivered H WW tunt 
this season will ippea 
booklet form Phe ire hy | 
) his « 1 T ratiol 
eg for hi on rf > me 
id, Ind., | | irray made 35S) 
the } t] of 19) 
\Nc cl ch 4 1 “ft f 
t le | the TIVLISIC the 4 
st the a ! (;raham Tlrat ? 
’ ’ ? ‘ ” rile 
il (hure rome to | 
pasto s re 1 t! | 
ts buildis lebt The ren 
vas attacked \ camy 
ind finally surrendered Ji 
BP Se : old 
vhich optimist talk 
church leaders | | 
state secretar 
ureka, Ill, is Mt. Zion ( 
years oO oodly service it 
changing so reatly t 
ito! seemed necessary ! 
lership of Will Smith, its | 
r and a trustee ureka | 
rmulated i plat to econ 
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alled Prot yer ville, Ind., Chautauqua as platform mafh- tions to unite with Central Christian 
| Christiat the wer. Mr. Jaynes is the secretary of the Church on the occasion of a_ farewell 
d into s Commercial Club of Wabash service for its pastor C. S. Weaver, who 
and fa et : was departing next day for his new worl 
is made sO The Men's Class of the Albia, Ia is field secretary of Texas Christian U1 
Thus a « T churcel invited United States Senator versity : 
ver ’ {ume Des Moines to address thet : 
a ages oo on a recent Sunday afternoon The class ( rawfordsville, Ind.., church is pros 
= nacked the house for the senator pering as never before \ large additio 
- to its house of worship is now found ne 
iene , The will of Randell E. Gordon, of essary and action toward its constructior 
elk ecatur, | which provided for a bequest has already begun The pastor, R. | 
souisling $40,000 to First Christian Church. St Moss, was presented with a handsom: 
orks , Mo.. is being contested by a mar watch the other evening by the met 
at , | to be his son. John L. Brandt. of his church as an appreciation, so they 
stor First Churel vas called upon t declared, of his splendid work on behal 
ents . y at the hearin of the church during a recent union eva 
‘ velistic meeting held there. Mr. Moss 
' \ hes of Texarkana, Tex building up the church on the spiritu 
P ~ day evening conere va side of its life 


National Benevolent Association 


Under the leadership of ] 1. Elam the iste \lany poor people wil! suffer for tl 
t Del wa, is making a most la of it lhe Homes of the Nationa 
end c record Delta is a tow ot henevolent Association could use almost a 
t SOU soul vhom 200 are mem nlimited supply if they had it The Hom 
t Christian Churcl In the last will furnish the cans in any quantity 
ntl this church has given overt condition that they are to be filled and ri 
$1,100 ‘ enevolences. Fully — turned lf each housewife would put 
A) ! the comtort of tl ne extra can for the orphans when sl 
the orphar ts up her own they ould have an abun 
P , , ome f{ the nave ct 
: - indergomg a thor Not long since sixty members of J. D 
a a are Deng ovvart’s Bible Class, of Waitsburg, Was! 
; arn _— hile ther art wton, motored over to Walla Walla for 
ck : weetened with paint. day's visit with the old people in the Nort! 
' nas e betore it , ecde western Home They brought well-filled 
, | my Miss haskets with them from which they sprea 
- * ; Nalle . - nas or - en in claborate picnic dinner for the old folks 
matror , Has resigned Mrs Je nt | he were s« delighted with their visit that 
™ ected ¢ ane her they left behind them a cash offering 
ha ust been placed for thirt umounting to $37.00 
i t cte ‘ thre mM; Ss 
Corssttns nue op A lhe Association is desperately in need o 
ls. Its work has been unusually hea 
(ue ‘ t is bemg pushe 
( Wittens this vear Its Homes are full with other 
still pressing for admission. Funds are lo 
' 5 (Alt Christian Hospital for this time of year The babies call for 
pening \ read. Shall they cry in van If vou have 
ee nstalle e come sent vour offering. do so now 
aaa : ps ge Tas. Hl. Moworts 
\Mirs. J. K. HANspROoUGH 


Dis 





CASPAR ( (sARRIGUES 


secretaries 


From the Foreign Society 


(me of our recent candidates got 

k to a town that opens a great fiel 

‘ ri t \¢ | 1 to enter is soon as possible 

s open when we can put the mar 

oe cee, : ’. Pa Wakefield, of Luchowfu, China 

e had 1.758 separate cast 

Ist \bout this many returi 

} eatments 

¢ time the forn The Sunday school at Richmond, Ky., 


send $219.78 to apply on their Living 


W. E. Parlette, superintendent of the 
South Side Sunday school, Lima, Ohio, 
writes: “We send herewith $100 from the 
Sunday school for foreign missions. This 
is double the amount we gave last year.” 

C, M. Yocum, pastor of the Main Street 
Church. Rushville, Ind., sends $300 as the 

ring from the Sunday school 


(the P. A. Davey of Tokyo, Japan, writes 

terre that as a direct result of R. A. Doan’s visit 

d « iddresses together with a three 

days’ union campaign which followed in 

‘ the Oriental College, Mr. Hasagawa has 

cart ' been able to organize an Adult Bible 
; . ' * Class of about twenty persons. 

ckina ll. has Thomas A. Young, of Fukushima, Ja- 

the wor here pan, reports two baptisms and the promise 

vt nother of several more in the very near future. 


regular feature of the work is the 
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nthly meeting for women. This is 
wing in interest and numbers, the 
\pril meeting having twenty-six present 
Mrs. Sarah M. Burner of Matanzas, 
Cuba, writes: “Three promising services 
Cidra during the month. There is op- 
sition, but we are sure our converts 
ere will be successful. There was an 
erage attendance of over fifty, the ma- 
rity being men.” 
The Children’s Day offering from the 
unday school at Allison, Kan., was $20, 
ist double their apportionment 
RESIGNATIONS. 
(,, Quiggan. Cecil St. Church, Toronto 
return to England 
S. J. White, First Church, Joplin, Mo 
I Dunkleberger 
rch, Grand Rapids, Mich 
J. Beaton, Saginaw, Mich 
W. Moore, Carthage. Mo 
\. Blanning. Grafton. W. \ 
Yale University 
») G. Dungan, Gosport, Ind 





Franklin 


CALLS. 
\. Wooten, Loneview lex., to Paris 
\ccepts 
ihn Mullen, Findlay, ©., to 
Liverpool, O. Accepts 
( C. Curtis, Dallas. to 
cepts 
I. Henry, Havana, IIL, 
itur, IL. Undecided 
taniel P. Morris. Hooversville. Pa. to 
iry Church, Pittsburgh 
egun work 
(,eorge C Ritchey, Newberg Ure., to 
nmonth, Ore \lr. Ritchey or 
ed the church at Newberg in 1°07 and 
built it up to a membership of 350 


hirst Church 


Corvallis, Ore 


to First Church, 


\ccepts and 


\ccepts 


Charles Darsie, Cleveland, O., to Mclean, 
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PROUD OF HIS ENEMIES. 

ow the late Col. William R. Nelson, edi 
tor of the Kansas City Star, replied to 
the pleading of Mr. R. A. Long on be- 
half of a fellow business man 
From Collier's Weely 

As the years went by he came to know 
the works and ways of the plunderbund 
f comamon interests that preys on every 
ymmunity, large or small; that unites al 
ways the very rich and the criminals in a 
mmunity to maintain the order that is; 
) stop progress, because progress means a 
wider distribution of the fruits of civiliza 
tion. And when the “Star” began a fight 
it knew its enemies. And for all his wide 
tolerance of the weaknesses of men, for 
ill his forgiving nature which made him 
forget easily, no wings of a pale sainthood 
sprouted under Mr. Nelson’s suspenders 
He was as proud of his enemies as Cor- 
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f her jewels. And he liked to 
keep them and count them over. Once the 
president of a scurrilous newspaper that 
had dogged Mr. Nelson’s heels for years, 
accusing him of all the crimes of the cal- 
endar, became manager of a theater—the 
Willis Wood —a beautiful playhouse and 
popular. The time came for the “Star” to 
increase its rates. Notice was served on 
all the “Star's” patrons, and they agreed 
to the raise—all but the Willis Wood. It 
refused to pay its bill. Naturally its ad- 
vertising was refused. It was told that it 
could have advertising over the counter 
at the counter rate It came in a few 
times, paid the counter rate, and then for 
mally notified the “Star” that it would 
use the “Star” no longer as an advertis- 
ing medium. In a few weeks the man- 
ager ot the theater saw that he could not 
get along without the “Star.” He brought 
his advertising back. It was refused. Mr 
Nelson declared that the Willis Wood had 
gone out voluntarily; it could stay out. 
As the winter grew old it was apparent 
that the Willis Wood was losing money 
Its owners tried to get the “Star” to take 
the theater’s advertising. Delegations of 
business men came and pleaded. Mr. Nel- 
son was obdurate. Finally came R. A 
I.ong, one of the most benevolent of the 
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rich men of Kansas City. A_ kindly, 
churchly, soft-spoken, meek man was 
Mr. Long. He sat before the pyramidal 
bulk of the “Star's” editor and begged 
that the “Star”-would take the advertising 
of the failing theater. He knew, did Mr. 
Long, that the manager of the theater, as 
president of the scurrilous newspaper, had 
attacked Mr. Nelson unmercifully; had ac- 
cused him of dastardly crimes; had as- 
sailed his honor and integrity, without a 
word of defense or reply from the “Star.” 
And Mr. Long recited these things and 
begged the editor to take a high and 
charitable view of the man who now was 
pleading for his financial life. Mr. Nel- 
son's theory was that the community was 
better off if the manager of the theater 
and of the newspaper company didn’t have 
any further financial life. Finally Mr. 
Long said: “Now, Mr. Nelson” (he said 
Colonel, of course, as the world did), 
“now, Colonel, wouldn’t you feel better if 
tonight you could think that in all this 
town you had not one enemy when you 
turn on your pillow to rest?” 

Quick as a flash the deep-roaring voice 
came thundering out of the mountainous 
pyramid with the implacable face at the apex: 

“No—no, no, by God! If I thought that 
I wouldn't sleep a wink.” 
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The Most Remarkable Offer We Ever Made 


The above books are live, popular and influential volumes. We have 
arranged a combination that will prove attractive to every eye that falls on 
this page. 

If you already have one or more of these books and wish us to mail to 


separate addresses, we will do so. 


For Old As Well As for New Subscribers 


[here are two points which especially commend this offer: 

lirst, the fact that The Christian Century may be addressed to one per- 
son and the books to another, or divided among several persons, thus making 
it possible to make a gift of either the paper or the books. 

Second, the fact that our present subscribers may extend their own sub- 
scriptions on these terms. Usually premium offers are limited to new subscrip- 


tions, but this is an exception. This offer is open for all. 
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